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SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE’S POEM 
‘THE LOYAL PRISONER.’ 


‘THIS poem appears to have been written in 
1648, at the same time, and probably in the 
same prison, as Lovelace’s ‘To Althea,’ to 
which it bears a striking resemblance. 
Both Lovelace and L’Estrange were in 
prison for their share in the Kent rising of 
that year in favour of the King. 

Sir Roger’s poem circulated first in manu- 
script, and was not printed until the year 
1668, when it appeared in David Lloyd’s 
‘ Memoirs ’ of those that suffered in the cause 
of Charles I. (pp. 96-7) as 
“‘the generous expressions of a worthy personage 
that suffered deeply in those times, and enjo 
only the consolation of having suffered in these,’ 
and without a title. 

It was next printed in 
‘* Westminster Drollery ; or, A Choice Collection 
of the newest songs and poems Both at Court 


and Theaters. By a person of Quality. With 
additions.” Vol. I. 1671. Vol. II. 1672. 


> 





In this the em appears in Vol. L, 
pp. 96-8. To the book is prefixed Sir Roger 
L’Estrange’s own “imprimatur,” and the 
song is entitled ‘ The Loyal Prisoner.’ This, 
therefore, may be taken to be its proper 
title. Only ten verses are given here, in 
contrast with thirteen in Lloyd, and, as in 
the case of all the other songs, the name of 
the writer is omitted. 

In 1705 the poem was reprinted as 
“A poem upon imprisonment, written by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, when in Newgate, in the days 
of Oliver Cromwell’s usurpation.” 

This was appended to another poem en- 
titled ‘A Hymn to Confinement,’ not 
written by Sir Roger. 

Lastly, the poem was reprinted in Bishop 
Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry’ in 
1765, Percy stating that he had utilized a 
manuscript version as well as the two first- 
printed copies. 

This fine poem deserves to be better 
known, and I am glad to be able to add that 
I have found another version, printed in 
The Norwich Gazette in 1746, whose printer- 
editor, Henry Cross-Grove, was a strong 
Jacobite. L’Estrange was a Norfolk man, 
and, therefore, this is probably the most 
correct of all the versions. The Norwich 
Gazette, No. 2064, for 19-26 April, 1746, 
states :— 

“To oblige several of my customers who 
desire it, I shall in my next News-Paper insert 
the incomparable verses written by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange (during his imprisonment in the time 
of the Grand Rebellion, which begin thus, ‘ Beat 
on proud billows, Boreas blow.’ ”’ 

The Norwich Gazette, No. 2065, for 26 April- 
3 May, 1746, contains the poem :— 


THE LOYAL PRISONER. 
Written by Sir Roger L’Estrange. 


I. 
Beat on, proud billows, Boreas blow, 
Swell curled waves as high as Jove’s roof ; 
Your incivility shall show 
That Innocence is tempest proof ; 
Tho’ surly Neptune frowns, my thoughts are calm, 
Then strike afflictions, for your wounds are balm. 


IT. 
That which the world miscalls a jay], 
A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And Innocence my liberty, 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


m1. 
I, whilst I wish’d to be retir’d 
Into this private room was turn’d, 
As if their wisdoms had conspir’d 
A Salamander to have burn’d ; 
Or, like those Sophies who would drown.a fish 
I am condemned to suffer what I wish. 
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IV. 
The Cynick hugs his Poverty, 
The Pelican her wilderness ; 
And ’tis the Indian’s pride to lie 
Naked on frozen Caucasus ; 
Contentment cannot smart ; stoicks we see 
Make Torments easy by an apathy. 
v. 
These Menacles upon my arm 
I as my Princes favours were [sic] 
And then, to keep my ancles warm 
I have some iron shackles there ; 
These walls are my garrison, this cell, 
Which men call jayl, proves but my citadel. 


VI. 
So he that struck at Jason’s life, 
Thinking he made his purpose sure, 
With a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure ; 
Malice, we see, wants Wit, for what is meant 
Mischief, oftimes proves Favour in th’ event. 
VIL. 
1’m in this Cabinet lock’t up 
Like to some high priz’d Margarite, 
Or like the Great Mogul, or Pope, 
I’m cloister’d up from Public sight ; 
Retir’dness is a part of Majesty, 
And thus, proud Sultan, I ’m as great as thee. 


VII. 
Here, Sin for want of food doth starve, 
When tempting objects are not seen, 
And these walls do only serve 
To keep Vice out, and not me in ; 
Malice of late’s grown charitable, sure, 
I’m not committed, but kept secure. 


. ix. 
When once my Prince afflictions hath 
Prosperity doth Treason seem, 
And then, to smooth so rough a path 
I can learn patience, too, from him ; 
Now, not to suffer shows no loyal heart. 
When kings want ease, subjects should bear a part. 


x. 
What though I cannot see my king 
Neither in person, nor in Coin, 
Yet Contemplation is a thing 
Which renders what I have not mine ; 
My king from me no adamant shall part, 
Whom I still wear ingraven on my heart. 


XL. 
My Soul’s as free as th’ ambient air, 
Altho’ my baser parts are mew’d, 
Yet loyal thoughts do still repair 
T’ accompany my solitude ; 
And though Rebellion do by [sic] body bind, 
None but my king can captivate my mind. 
XIT. 
Have you not seen the nightingale 
Prisoner-like coop’d in cage, 
How she does chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ; 
Even there her charming melody does prove 
The perches are her trees, the cage her grove. 


XII. 
I am that bird which, they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty, 
And tho’ they do my corps confine, 
Yet, maugre Hate, my soul is free ; 
And, tho’ I ’m mew’d, yet will I chirp and sing 
Disgrace to rebels, honour to my king. 


J. B. WILuLtaMs. 





BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. 


THE late meeting of the British Association 
in Birmingham, the town of Dr. Priestley, 
James Watt, and Oliver Lodge, suggests a 
brief consideration of the Midland capital’s 
public statues and other memorials. It is 
remarkable that in so important a centre of 
industrial and political activity no eques- 
trian statue has yet been set up, and that, 
till the other day, of those existing only two 
—and those the earliest, Nelson (1809) and 
Peel (1855)—were of bronze; the others. 
being of marble, a material ill suited for 
statuary in a town where the atmospheric 
conditions offer a perpetual menace to its 
preservation in a state of unsullied purity: 
There is, however, now a third of bronze— 
Mr. Stirling Lee’s statue of the town’s first 
Bishop, Dr. Gore (now Bishop of Oxford), 
erected in St. Philip’s Gardens, and unveiled 
on March 6th by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

A large bronze statue of George IV.— 
cast in Birmingham by Sir Edward Thomason 
(a fellow-apprentice of Boulton and Watt) in 
1823—has never been publiely placed, but 
only a few years ago was believed to be still 
in existence in a building situated near the 
centre of the town. Writing of this lost 
civic attraction at the time of its creation, a. 
critic remarks :— 

“Tt is allowed by men who have a full knowledge 

of the art to be a fair specimen of casting, and the 
likeness has been allowed to be most excellent b 
all who have witnessed the progress of the mate, 
standing as it does in all the majesty of truth, and 
exhibiting a noble specimen of the near approach 
of Art to the stamp of Nature.” 
The Thomason works were, in their day, 
famous among the show-places of the Mid- 
lands, and were visited in 1830 by the 
Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria. 
The casting of his Majesty was an event 
of wide interest locally; the townspeople 
thronged the works, “ and could with diffi- 
culty be restrained from entering in over- 
powering numbers.” A _ picture of the 
Royal effigy “in all the majesty of truth” 
reveals a personage in robes of State artistic- 
ally in keeping with the conventional art 
productions of its day. Its lack of inspira- 
tion probably accounts for its relegation to 
obscurity. The story of the missing monarch 
must be a curious one, and its fuller telling 
would be interesting. 

Of a different nature from this are two 
attractive figures of a boy and girl, in the 
school costumes of the period, on the fagade- 
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of the Blue-Coat Charity School, looking 
down upon St. Philip’s Gardens. These are 
the work of a local sculptor, Edward Grubb 
(who died at Stratford-on-Avon in 1816), 
and were executed in 1770, being paid for 
by voluntary subscription. William Hutton 
the historian writes of them as possessing 

‘a degree of excellence that a Roman 
statuary need not have blushed to own.” 
The institution is about to be removed to 
one of the suburbs, and with it, it may be 
assumed, Grubb’s boy and girl. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place here 

to recall a long-lost statue of Edward VI., 
about which little is known, though it cer- 
tainly occupied a very conspicuous position 
in the principal street of the newer town for 
a considerable time, and may have held it 
for well over a hundred years, or even 
longer. It stood in the centre of the fagade 
of the tower of the Grammar School in New 
Street, erected in 1707. The statue, and 
with it the upper part of the tower, was 
removed in 1824; but the rest of the building 
of Queen Anne’s time remained until 1832, 
when the whole made way for Charles Barry’s 
present erection. The 1824 alterations are 
said to have been necessitated by the 
dangerous state of the statue. School 
buildings for, perhaps, 320 years had occupied 
approximately the same site prior to 1707. 
Hutton (who first paid a visit to Birmingham 
as a boy in 1741) wrote many years later of the 
statue as “ a sleeping figure ”’ (it is pictorially 
shown as standing), but both its origin and 
fate are conjectural. It may have adorned 
some niche of the pre-eighteenth-century 
school in its later years, possibly even going 
back to Tudor times. On the other hand, 
P. Scheemakers’s ‘Edward VI.,’ now at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth, was first 
erected at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, 
in 1737, and was thus almost new when 
Hutton settled in Birmingham in 1750. 
The Birmingham and London statues might 
well have been contemporaneous, and pos- 
sibly by the same hand. 

It is known from pictures that the 
King’s statue stood within a very large 
niche of the 1707 tower of the school, and 
formed—heneath a clock—the distinguishing 
architectural feature of the main structure. 
It was not a chance adornment of the 
frontage: its niche was obviously designed 
for the reception of an imposing wall 
statue or mason’s effigy of considerable size ; 
the statue was of a king; the school was 
the principal public secular institution of 
the place ; it would appear improbable that 
a shabby statue would be tolerated; the 





Royal monument would, therefore, be one 
of which a growing town would be proud. 
Many surmises may be made concerning this 
public memorial to a Royal benefactor domi- 
nating a fine building of an architecturally 
fastidious period. It could scarcely have 
been of painted wood. If of stone, so huge 
an effigy could not have disappeared into 
space in the ordinary course of things. We 
must assume that it was a _ long-lived, 
weighty, and not unworthy work of art. 
What happened to it? My own theory is 
that, before being taken down, it was found 
to be of value in a town where metal foundries 
abounded —that it went (for a price) to 
the melting-pot, and reappeared in the form 
of “coins ’’ (or tokens), for which Birming- 
ham was once famous and often notorious. 
*Twas coined by stealth, like groats at Birmingham, 
is, it will be recalled, a memorable line of 
Dryden’s, 

Closer inquiry into the taking down, 
or the taking off, of this Royal me- 
morial, might prove interesting; it is just 
possible, though very improbable, that 
Edward VI. of 1824 became in part George IV. 
of 1823, the occurrence of the apparently 
impossible being explained by a slight con- 
fusion of recorded dates. The fact remains 
to be faced that a large public statue has 
disappeared, after causing the insecurity 
of the lofty tower of an historic building. 
Views are before me of the school both 
before and after the event. I have never 
read of any serious discussion of the reasons 
for the loss of this statue, and it has ap- 
parently always been assumed that it had 
no intrinsic value. There is surely room 
here for a fuller inquiry. It may not be 
generally known that Mr. (Sir) Charles Barry’s 
original 1832 design included a lofty central 
tower. The idea of a tower was, however, 
abandoned, its cost being considered at the 
time prohibitive. Witmor CorFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


(See ante, pp. 121, 143, 162, 183.) 


WE have seen that Walpole wrote of 
Wilkes’s bons mots at Lord George’s expense 
—too gross to repeat—being all over the 
town just after Sandwich’s attack in the 
Lords had made the ‘Essay’ public pro- 
perty. Now, turning to Kidgell and to- 
dd. MS. 22,132, f. 230, we find the parson: 
writing that the frontispiece contained 
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Latin words described as ‘‘ something too 
scandalous and defamatory of private cha- 
racter to endure a repetition,’ and the 
author of the MS. confirming him in these 
words :— 

“Two other Latin lines containing personal abuse 
of two persons too gross to mention [erased] wn- 
necessary to repeat” [superscribed]. 

We may thus feel sure that the words 
which we find on the title-page of the 
quarto and of the Dyce copy, following 
immediately below the blanks left in these 
two reprints for the obscene sculpture in the 
original, formed a part—and not’ the least 
reprehensible part—of the libel for which 
Wilkes was punished by twelve months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of 5001., and the 
furnishing of heavy security for good beha- 
viour—a condition not imposed in the 
North Briton case. Nor, in spite of his high 
character for impartiality, was Mansfield 
likely to take a lenient view of such a libel 
upon persons of whom one, Sackville, was 
a lifelong friend, who bade him a touching 
farewell when on the brink of the grave 
(Cumberland, ‘Mem.,’ ii. 249), and the 
other a brother of his intimate school- 
fellow.and alleged brother-Jacobite (Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Chief Justices,’ 3rd ed., iii. 237-41). 

I may here notice two misprints in the 
quarto, and in addition a third one in the 
Dyce copy, which tend to show that these 
are reprints from an imperfect original. The 
Information correctly sets out verse 80 as :— 

Or who could suffer being here below? 
(Pope’s very line.) The reprints insert 
‘‘ what ’’ for who, making nonsense. Again, 
verse 2 of stanza 8 of the ‘ Universal Prayer’ 
should read as in Pope :— 

All else beneath the sun. 
The reprints again make nonsense of it by 
altering to “Or else.”” The Dyce copy again 
prints ‘‘ Stay ’ for Say in ‘The Dying Lover.’ 
The quarto misprints yévacxos for yvvatkos 
in the line from Homer on the title-page, 
and the Dyce copy kv¢repov for xivrepov. 

We learn from his correspondence with 
Lloyd and Sandwich in the months of 
September to November, 1763 (Guild. 
MSS., 214/1), that Webb was ordered to 
have copies made in his office of the poems, 
to serve as “briefs’’ for the Lords of the 
‘Council. There was a difficulty in getting 
a sufficiency of copies made in manuscript. 
Accordingly, on 22 Oct., 1763, Lloyd wrote 
to Webb that “‘he [Grenville] has pleased 
to consent that some copies of it should be 
printed.” It is a reasonable conjecture that 
these copies may have been made from 





Curry’s revise and from the unamended 
frontispiece, which in these copies would 
presumably be merely printed, not engraved, 
and so have no “ sculpture.”’ 

Thus we have explained the errors of 
existing reprints, which may have been made 
from one of the copies ordered by Grenville, 
and it seems very possible that the Dyce 
copy may actually be one of those so made 
by order. Sandwich required eight; but 
on Monday, 14 Nov., he writes to Webb: 
** You have only sent five, which is a great 


distress.”” May not some have been clan- 
destinely sold to supply an_ insatiable 
market ? 


‘* Note —If very obscene, the Consideration will 
be greatly enhanced; and if a due portion of 
blasphemy, no encouragement shall be wanting, 
there being now a great demand for anything ot 
this kind.”—From a mock advertisement in The 
Monthly Review, 1763, xxix. 465. 

Several printed copies were in existence 
in 1764, for at the trial ‘“‘ one of the copies 
of the ‘Essay on Woman’ was handed to 
the jury ’ (London Evening Post, 21-3 Feb.). 

As “the persons who were taking down 

minutes of the trial were ordered by the 
Court to desist ’’ (7b.), we can glean little of 
what happened. Norton (A. G.), Moreton, 
Clayton, and Wallis (probably Wallace) 
were of counsel for the Crown; Glynn 
(Serjt.), Mr. Recorder Eyre, Stowe, Dunning, 
and Gardiner for the defence; the jury, 
who were “ out ”’ for an hour, comprised a 
baronet and eleven esquires. The attorney 
for the defence wished Kidgell to be called 
for the defence and treated as a hostile 
witness. We learn, however, from his own 
pen that this was not done, but he had to 
endure the Serjeant’s gibes and invective 
‘unworthy of his gown and my character.” 
Further :— 
** Jeus la mortification d’entendre de mes propres 
Oreilles Milord le Chef J uge du Bane Royal donner 
ses Ordres au Procureur Général de poursuivre de 
la — de la Couronne quiconque a osé publier 
que 


que chose préalablement au Jugement de la 
; _ MSS. 214/3, Utrecht, ‘20 Aofit 


A word may be added as to the behaviour 
of Mansfield—often made a reproach to him. 
He very properly stopped minutes being 
taken during the trial, and if Fletcher 
Norton—a man the judge knew to’ be 
without scruple—had any knowledge of 
forgeries having been inserted in the ‘ Essay,’ 
as Kidgell asserted, the great Chief Justice 
was no party to such an infamy. He was 
right, perhaps, in law—though it was harsh 
law—in holding that there had been a 
technical publication. 


eS - eS | 
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No other such case of nominal publication 
in print is in our reports, save Baldwin v. 
Elphinstone a few years later (2 W. Bl. 1037), 
a decision rather doubted by Dr. Odgers, 
who observes, however, that it has several 
times been followed in America. There the 
Court said :— 

‘Printing a libel may be an innocent act, but 
unless qualified by circumstances shall primd facie 
be understood to be a publishing. It must be de- 
livered to the compositor and to the other subordi- 
nate workmen. It is stated that ‘he caused to 
be printed.’ This confirms the fact of publication, 
for it calls in a third person to whom the libel must 
have been communicated.” 

Further, it must have been apparent to 
Mansfield. that there was an intention to 
“publish ” in the legal sense to twelve or 
thirteen other persons, to not one of whom 
Wilkes was privileged to suggest that Stone 
and Sackville acted in the manner indicated. 

It was not a question, as Macaulay put it, 
of corrupting the morals of the Medmenham 
monks, but of protecting great names from 
Wilkes’s scurrilities. Nevertheless, popular 
sentiment found a just expression in a 
curious punchbowl now in the British 
Museum, with the portraits of Wilkes and 
Mansfield upon it. The culprit has for 
supporters Temple and Glynn; the judge 
has Bute and the Devil, with the motto 


* Justice sans Pitié.”’ Eric R. Watson. 


( To be continued.) 





HEARTH Tax, Parinswick, GuLos.—The 
Hearth Tax, a payment to the King of 2s. 
on every hearth ‘in all houses paying to 
church and poor,” was first established by 
statute 13 and 14 Car. IT., although a similar 
payment under the name of ‘‘fumage,”’ or 
“smoke farthings,’”’ was a custom of great 
antiquity, mention thereof being made in 
Domesday Book. This tax, which was 
especially obnoxious on account of its 
inquisitorial nature, was finally abolished 
by statute 1. William and Mary. 

Six years later, however, a tax of 2s. was 
ievied on all houses, except cottages, and 
also a tax on all windows in such houses 
exceeding nine in number. 


Exemption from Hearth Tax, 24 Charles Il. 
Painswick, Gloucestershire. 

We the Minister of the Parish of Painswick 
together with the Churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor of the said Parish do hereby certifie 
unto his Majesties’ Justices of the Peace for the 
said County. That we do believe, that the 
respective Houses wherein the Persons here 
undernamed do Inhabit, are not of greater Value 
than twenty shillings per annum; upon the full 
improved Rent; And that neither the Person so 





inhabiting nor any other using the same Mes- 
suages hath, useth, or occupieth any Lands or 
Tenements of their own, or others, of the yearly 
Value of twenty shillings per annum; nor hath 
any Lands or Tenements, Goods or Chattels, of 
the Value of Ten Pounds in their own possession, 
or in the possession of any other in trust for them, 
And the said Houses have not above two Chim- 
neys, Firehearths, and Stoves in them respec- 
tively. 

Witness our Hands this 3rd day of June 1672. 


Spoonbed tithing. 

Henry Knowles. Dan Haselton. 
John Mathews. John Hilman. 
Widd. Denton. Tho. Taylor. 
John Gardner. Wm. Taylor. 
Widd. Cooke. James Church: 
Dan Kitson. James Hilman. 
Dan Swinning. Rich. Hilman. 


Sheepsconibe tith. 2 
Steph. Townsend. John Millerds. 
Widd. Edwards. John Gibbins. 
John Castell. Wm. Wood. 
John Burdock. Henry Knowles. 
Dan Millerds. John Wheler. 
Tho. Hobbs. Tho. Castell. 
Tho. Whiting. Anne Poole. 
Edge tith. \ 
Edw. Watkins. 
Wm. Holiday. 
Henry Holiday 
Rich. Hadnutt. 
Rich. Benton. 
Widd. Merrett. 
Tho. Jones. 
Robt. Motley. 
John Swining. 
James Blanch. 
Henry Wheler. 
John Holder. 
Rich. Page. 


Robt. Powell. 
John Osborne. 
Wm. Kinge. 
Edw. Williams. 
James Gransome. 
Tho. Hoode. 
Rich. Stephens. 
Dan Wrenn. 
Widd. Gardner. 
John Cooke. 
Robt. Durkle. 
Henry Ridler. 
Wn. Short. 


Margt. Lowe. Steph. Page. 
John Ashmead. Eliz. Cooke. 
Mary Holiday. Henry Wood. 
James Bayley. Henry Bryan. 


Stroud End tith. 
Widd. Clissoll. Henry Eagles. 
Wm. Jones. Steph. Watkins. 
James Ellis. Tho. Hilman. 
Rich. Blakeny. Tho. Wood. 
Widd. Wrenn. Tho. Merrett. 
We allow of this Certificate containing 73 names. 


Gab. Lowe. George Dorwood. Clerk. 
Tho. Smythe. Stephen Gardener. tithing 
John Gide. m’. 


Percy F. Hoaa. 


ORIGINALS OF THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS. 
—Inquiries and suggestions on this subject 
usually bear on Thackeray’s direct observa- 
tion of persons whom he had met and 
studied ; literary sources are less frequently 
alluded to. In ‘The Newcomes’ (1854-5) 
the account given of “the eminent Mr. 
Gandish of Soho” (i. 17) may well have 
been assisted by perusal of the ‘ Memoirs ’ of 
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Benjamin Robert Haydon, edited by Tom 
‘Taylor (1853). ‘‘ Mr. Gandish,”’ says Clive, 
“went on buttering himself all over, as I 
have read the Hottentots do.”’ The author 
likewise represents him as gushing about 

‘*igh art,’ and declaring that ‘an English 
historical painter should be chiefly employed 
in English ’istry,’’ with the significant com- 
ment that, regarding all artists save one, 
he was, perhaps, a good critic. And Gan- 
-dish’s huge canvases did not sell. ‘‘ Why 
is my ‘ Alfred’ ’anging up in this ’all?” 
For correspondence in tone, almost in the 


very expression, one may profitably con- 
sult Haydon’s ‘ Memoirs’ passim. 
1 ie! boa Be 


Rospert Baron, AUTHOR OF ‘ MrIRzA, 
A TRAGEDIE.—In my paper on Baron, 
ante, p. 22, I suggested that his first work, 
“Epotoraryviov; or, The Cyprian Aca- 
demy,’ was partly written in France, and 
chiefly because one passage suggested a 
first - hand knowledge of Paris and its en- 
virons :— 

** Flaminius....retired ‘from Paris] to his 
Tusculanium at Poysey, a prety gentle place, 
scituated upon the River Sequana, some 15. miles 
distant from hia at the foot of the great Forrest 
of St. German....the French King at this time 


had _ his residence at his standinghouse within a 
mile of Possy [=Poissy].”’ 


I now withdraw this suggestion, as I find 


that Baron conveyed the above passage 
from James Howell's letter (‘ Epistole Ho- 


Eliane,’ I. xx. “'To Dan. Caldwell Esq: from 
Poissy ** :— 
“Mr. Altham and I are lately retired from 


Paris to this town of Poissy, a pretty genteel 
Place at the Foot of the great Forest of St. 
Germain upon the River Sequana, and within a 
Mile of one of the King’s chiefest standing Houses, 
and about 15 Miles from Paris.’ 

Howell’s letter had apparently been printed 
in 1645. G. C. Moore Smitu. 


THe Monkey Nation.—In a ‘ Voyage 
made in the Years 1695, 1696, 1697, by a 
Squadron of French Men-of-War, under the 
command of M. de Gennes,’ occurs the 
following :— 

‘*The most part of the Negroes imagine them 
[i.e., monkeys] to be a Foreign Nation come to 

inhabit their C ountry, and that they do not speak 
for fear of being compell’d to work.’ 
It is interesting to find that this familiar 
saying may be traced to the people living 
on the banks of the Gambia. 
E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 





“Occupy ”: “‘ OccuPpYER.’’—The verb here 
noted has had a strange history, being at one 
time in much disrepute, as to w hich see the 
word in that great treasure-house the‘ N.E.D.’ 
As the noun has escaped attention, these 
lines. written before 1613, will be found 
interesting :— 

Leshia doth laugh to heare sellers and buyers 
Cald by this name, Substantiall occupyers ; 
Leshia, the word was good while good folks vsd it, 
You mard it that with Chawcers iest abvsd it. 

Sir John Harington’s ‘ Epigrams,’ i. 8 (1618). 

Words that have once sunk low seldom 
arise ; and the rehabilitation of “ occupy ” 
is probably owing to its use in the A.V. 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 


JOHNSONIANA. — While reading Boswell 
lately I noticed a slight inaccuracy to which 
I do not find that attention has hitherto 
been drawn. On the monument to Dr. 
Johnson in St. Paul’s his age is given as 
75 years, 2 months, 14 days. Instead of 
14 it should be 25 days. 

Dr. Johnson was born 7 O.S. (18 N.S.) Sep- 
tember, 1709, and he died 13 Dec., 1784. 
Now from 18 Sept. to 13 Dec. are 2 calendar 
months and 25 days, and Dr. Johnson’s age 
at death was therefore 75 years, 2 months, 
25 days. 

It would seem that Dr. Parr, the framer 
of the epitaph, reckoned the date of birth 
to be 18 O.S. (29 N.S.) Sept., 1709, and so 
deducted the eleven days twice. 

In examining authorities on the above 
point, I came across another small error, 
which, unfortunately, has crept into the 
‘D. N.B.” Sa nuel, son of Michael Johnson, 


‘gent.,’’ was, as Boswell found, baptized 
on the day of his birth (7 Sept., O.S.) at 
St. Mary’s Church in Lichfield. In The 


Gentleman's Magazine for 1829 (vol. ii. p. 313) 
there is a twofold misstatement to the effect 
that his baptism took place 17 Sept., 1709, 
at St. Michael's Church. Accepting this, in 
defiance of Boswell’s definite statement, the 
writer of the article ‘Samuel Johnson’ in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ asserts that Johnson was 
baptized “17 Sept. (7.e., 28 Sept., N.S.),” 
according to ‘‘the”’ parish register. The 
passage in The Gentleman's Magazine to 
which he refers and on. which he relies is, of 
course, second-hand evidence. Mr. Wood, 
honorary. corresponding secretary of the 
Johnson Society at Lichfield, is able to 


assure me, at first hand, that no one of the 
name of Johnson was baptized at St. 
Michael’s Church there in September, 1709 ; 
and further, that the entry of Samuel’s 
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baptism is under date 7 Sept. (18 Sept., N.S.), 
1709, in St. Mary’s register, where Boswell 
himself saw it. 
These particulars, though trifling in them- 
selves, are likely to interest Johnsonians. 
A. V. GouGH. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BULLIVANT.—I have been interested to 
read the several notices which from time to 
time have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ respecting 
the name of Bullivant. As a member of 
the Northamptonshire family of that name, 
I shall be grateful to any correspondent 
who can enlighten me on the following 
points :— 

1. I have a fairly continuous record of the 
Bullivants of Northamptonshire from c. 1610. 
Can any reader give me information about 
them prior to that date ? Any extracts from 
pedigrees will be greatly appreciated. 

2. Edmondson in his ‘ Heraldry,’ 1780, 
and Burke in his ‘General Armory ’ (first 
and subsequent editions), assign to Bulli- 
vant the following crest and arms: Crest— 
A demi-lion rampant or, charged on breast 
with a fleur-de-lis vert, and holding in gambs 
a tower sa. Arms—Ermine, a tower sa.,on a 
chief gu. three fleurs-de-lis or. Is there any 
authority for these arms, and does any 
reader know of a record or reference to them 
earlier than 1780 ? 

3. Will any correspondent who has copies 
of seals, cenotaphs, or any other memoranda 
relating to the name or family of Bullivant 
be so kind as to send them to me ? 

It may interest your correspondent Mr. 
MacArTuur, who supplied some while ago 
a few notes to ‘N. & Q.’ re Bullivant, to 
know that I have in my possession two very 
fine old armorial dishes bearing the crest 
and arms of the MacArthur family. 

Ceci, Henry BUrtivant. 

The Chalet, Port Wrickle, Cornwall. 


THE Stock ExcHANGE As ‘“‘ THE Hovuss.”’ 
—Lloyd’s to its habitués is knownas “‘ The 
Room,” a tradition, no doubt, of the ancient 
coffee-room kept by Lloyd. By the mem- 
bers of the Baltic “‘ The Floor”’ has, appro- 
priately enough, been adopted as the familiar 
title of that building of most spacious area. 
But why “The House” for the Stock 
Exchange ? D. O. . 





“THE SEVEN SeEas.’’—Can you tell me 
with whom, and when, the expression 
originated, and what constituted the 
** original”? Seven Seas ? 

ZoEtTH §. ELDREDGE. 

San Francisco. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HELMonT. (See 1158. 
vii. 307, 378, 468 ; villi. 54; ix. 86, 128, 169.) 
—TIs it known whether or not any of the 
following works planned by F. .M. van 
Helmont were ever actually published ?7— 

(a) Compendium de Omnibus ad Unum per 
Interrogata et Responsa. 

(6) Comenius (J. A.), Janua Linguarum (an 
edition by F. M. van Helmont). 

(c) Macrocosm (a distinct work from his ‘ Para- 
doxal Discourses ’). 

(d) Osteogenia. 

(e) De Remediis contra Pestem, and Un Ree- 
méde Souverain contre le Peste. 

(f{) Pre-Existence. 

(g) Problémes faits en Faveur de la Révolution 
de Ame, fondés sur la Raison, sur l Ordre, et sur 
l Expérience. 

(hk) His last work, left incomplete at his death 
and formerly in the possession of his niece, Frei- 
frau von Merode-Mozfeld. 

I shall also be greatly obliged for bio- 
graphical or bibliographical information in 
regard to F. M. van Helmont’s friendship with 
Baron Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, 
Chancellor of Christian August, Duke Pala- 
tine of Sulzbach, and the editor of the 
‘Kabbala Denudata’; also, concerning F. M. 
van Helmont’s association with the Society 
of Friends in England, and in particular with 
George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
George Keith, Benjamin Furly, and Lady 
Conway. Are any records extant of the 
Meetings of the Society of Friends at the 
end of the seventeenth century at Lambourn 
in Berkshire, and at Alcester in Warwick- 
shire? . F. 8. Darrow. 

Point Loma, California. 


‘** ArtiGou.”’—In the Pyrenees this word 
(often in the form artigue) is the usual name 
for large clearings in a wood. A _ good 
Spanish dictionary defines the verb artigar 
as ‘‘ to cultivate woodland cleared by burn- 
ing (quemando),” but it seems. doubtful 
whether burning is inherent in the word, 
or merely the most usual method in that 
region of effecting the clearance. In the 
patois -ow regularly represents -ado of the 
Spanish past participle, and I believe that 
one might justify every step required to 
carry artigar all the way back to the Latin 
eradicare. 

Will some one well versed in the Romance 
dialects say whether this is the true origin.? 

OLD SaRum. 
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AN EarRty-VIcTORIAN Book or Essays.— 
I wonder whether any of your readers hap- 
pens to be in possession of, or could tell me 
in what library I might consult, a copy of the 
following work, published in or about 1837— 
1839 or in the early forties :— 

“The Royal Victoria, an Album of Essays, 
Romance, Poetry, Anecdote, &c., Embellished 
with Twenty-six Chalk Drawings. London: 
Published by Orlando Hodgson, 111, Fleet Street 
[no date}. The first volume.” 

I was unable to find a copy in the British 
Museum Library. If a copy is kindly lent 
to me, it would be taken care of and promptly 
returned. Prenry Lewis. 

Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


ENGLISH SHRINES.—Where were the fol- 
lowing shrines, to which pilgrims resorted 
in pre-Reformation days in England? The 
“Rood of Reste,”’ “St. Stelikis,’’ the 
“Rood of Hastyng’’ (? Hastings), ‘ Our 
Lady of Nese,” “ St. Robert of Newenton ”’ 
—all probably Kentish shrines. “Where 
also were “‘ St. Mary de Stokes ”’ and “ St. 
Mary de Manlond”? Any information 
concerning these centres of devotion will be 
welcomed. H. Couiwetr. 

4, Ravenscourt Gardens, W. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Where is the follow- 
ing to be found 7— 

“Les femmes sont sujettes A une férocité 
épidémique. Il n’y a;que la premiére qui soit 
criminelle—les autres sont malades. O femmes, 
vous étes des enfants bien extraordinaires ! ”’ 

I believe it is in some eighteenth-century 
writer. G. B. M. 


**Mera’s DIVERSIONS.” —A German friend 
asked me if I could tell him who was the 
Meg from whom this phrase originated. I 
had to confess my ignorance, but suggested 
that it might be Meg Merrilies. Will some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ resolve our doubts ? 


** COUSINS AND HALF-COUSINS.’’—I shall 
be much obliged if any one can tell me 
whether there is any local meaning, and if 
so what, attached to the expression 
“cousins and half-cousins’’ in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. A_ testatrix who 
lived all her life in the Doncaster district of 
the West Riding, and who died in 1903, 
left her residuary estate to her “ cousins 
and half -cousins.”” She knew that her 
father and mother had no half-brothers or 
half-sisters. 

The trustee of the will deposes that the 
term ‘‘ half-cousins ’’ possesses a local mean- 
ing in the West Riding and elsewhere in 





Yorkshire, and is used to denote the children 
of a first cousin—that is to say, first cousins 
once removed. 

I shall be much obliged if any one who 
can speak to the local significance of the 
words will communicate with me direct. 

H. R. B. Tween, B.A. 


Devereux Buildings, Temple, W.C. 


An Earty Map or IrELAND.—Will some 
reader skilled in cartography kindly help me 
to identify the date of a map of Ireland, 
184 in. by 13}in., printed apparently in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
bearing the following description: ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Ireland. By Robt. Morden. 
....Sold by Abel Swale Awnfham and 
John Churchill” ? A horizontal crease runs 
across the centre of the map, and it would 
appear that the work once formed part of a 
large atlas, for an attached paper strip, 
probably for binding purposes, runs along 
the crease. Jas. M. Dow. 

141, Falkner Street, Liverpool. 


GraHAM (GARTUR Famity).—Can any 
reader kindly favour me with information as. 
to whether George Graham, said to have been 
a writer in Edinburgh, 1787, was married? If 
so, did he leave issue ? He had business rela- 
tions, among others, with Ja. Sommers and 
Geo. Jeffray, writers; Katherine and Agnes 
Somerville, daughters of Mr. W. Somerville, 
advocate; Messrs. Tod & Stoddart, mer- 
chants, Leith; Mr. John Dundas, W.S., 
factor for Alexander, Baron of Preston ; 
Lord Ankerville’s agent, and others. Please 
reply direct. F. W. GRAHAM. 

21, The Avenue, Southampton. 


OrROoK OF OrRROK.—I should be very 
grateful to any of your readers who would 
supply me with information about an 
ancient family of Fife named Orrok of 
Orrok. The original ancestor signed the 
Ragman Roll. . Sir Robert Sibbald, the 
antiquary, married a member of the family, 
but so far as I can ascertain gave no pedigree 
or account of it. There is a pedigree in the 
‘Genealogical Account of the Family of 
Beatson,’ but it is by no means correct. 
About 1750 Robert Orrok of Orrok sold the 
lands in Fife. At the end of the century 
the family reappear in Aberdeenshire, where 
they bought a property which they named 
Orrok ‘“‘in memoriam.” The male line of 
the family has become extinct, but there 
are innumerable descendants through the 
female line. I have heard of at least two 


family trees as having existed, but both 
seem to have disappeared. 


Wemyss Orrok 
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of Orrok in Aberdeenshire left his property, 
he being the last male Orrok, to his stepson, 
who sold the lands in or about 1880. I 
should very much like to know what became 
of his personalty, and if it included por- 
traits and papers. I should be glad of any 
information concerning the pedigree, and 
in especial concerning the link between the 
Fifeshire and Aberdeenshire Orroks. 
HELEN Emity Forses. 
Hatch House, Thorndon Park, Essex. 


Wm. ok WM. HumpHrey MarsHALyt.— 
The author of ‘The General Survey of the 
Rural Economy of England,’ 1787, is set 
down in Michaud’s ‘ Biog. Univ.,’ in the 
‘Nouv. Biog. Cyc.,’ and in Skeat’s reprint 
of his ‘ Agricultural Provincialisms,’ in the 
Eng. Dial. Soc., B1, 1873, as Wm. Hum- 
phrey ; Watt, Allibone, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
give plain William. Is there any deciding 
authority? If he had not the second name, 
where did the first three get it? If he had, 
why do the last three omit it ? 

Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Witson’s Buitpines.—I should be glad of 
any information about some old wooden 
tenements known by the above name, the 
property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which stood in Lower Thames Street, and 
were demolished 1894-5. I have a water- 
colour drawing of them by J. H. Fraser. 

J. ARDAGH. 


JoHN (Drerricno) Mutiter.—John Muller 
(1699-1784) was head master of the Wool- 
wich Academy, and afterwards Professor of 
Fortifications and Artillery, retiring from 
the latter office in 1766. He is noticed in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ I am desirous of ascertaining 
whether he is identical with the John Dietrich 
Muller who, on 16 June, 1779, took out a 
patent (1228) for ‘“‘a machine constructed 
on self moving principles.’’ He is described 
in the patent as “‘ of the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, gentleman.’ It is quite pos- 
sible that the two are identical, as on a 
formal application to the King for a patent 
he would feel bound to give his full names, 
and as the patent was granted after his 
retirement, he would deem the above a 
sufficient description. R. B. P. 


‘MonTALBERT’: OLD Novet or 1795.— 
The third volume is eagerly sought. The 
book is to be found, complete, in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, and no doubt in the 
British Museum, but search in private 
quarters has so far failed, as in the case of 





‘Rebecca; or, The Victim of Duplicity,’ 
inquired after in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago. 
‘Montalbert ’ was written by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith, and its title-page records that 
it was printed by S. Low, Berwick Street, 
Soho, for E. Booker, No. 56, New Bond 
Street, 1795. Will readers kindly help ? 

Crcrt CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


WALKER, GOVERNOR OF DERRY, 1689.— 
What were the surname and parentage of 
his wife Margaret, and what family had 
they ? A son, George (the eldest ?), of 
Donaghmore, married a Miss Elizabeth 
Moland (who was she ?), and died 1699; 
had they children? A great-grandson of 
the Governor’s was on the Pension List in 
1781 : what were his name and descent ? 

CuHaRLEs 8. Krve, Bt. 


‘ ARCHZOLOGIA, XxIx. 33.—I should be 
greatly obliged if any reader could, and 
would, supply me with a copy of the grant 
to Oliver Cromwell of the Lordship of Gower, 
Glamorganshire, a notice of which appeared 
in the above. ALFRED CHAs. JONAS. 

Locksley, Bognor. 


PETER THRESHER.—Information is sought 
as to the marriage and place of residence of 
Peter Thresher, who was christened at La- 
cock, Wilts, 5 Sept., 1699, youngest son of 
Edward and Susanna Thresher. It is sup- 
posed that his three sons were Peter, who 
died at Fareham, Hants, 4 May, 1794, 
aged 65; William, who died at Fareham, 
23 Dec., 1785, aged 50; and John. 

G. R. BrRiIGstocke. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad of information concerning 
the parentage and careers of the follow- 
ing Browns and Brownes, who were educated 
at Westminster School: (1) Augustus 
Browne, admitted 1773; (2) Henry Hodg- 
son Browne, born 14 Jan., 1808, admitted 


1815; (3) Jarvis Brown, admitted 1717, 
aged 10; (4) John Mackley B-owne, ad- 
mitted 1786; (5) Mackley Browne, born 


6 Oct., 1822, admitted 1831; (6) Montague 
Browne, admitted 1807; and (7) Mathias 
Brown, admitted 1768. G. F. R. B. 


Patmer’s Royat Marts.—The projector 
of mail-coaches was John Palmer, of a 
Somerset family, who in 1786 was Comp- 
troller-General of the Post Office, being 
rewarded with a pension of 3,000/. and a 
subsequent additional gratuity of 50,0002. 
He was twice Mayor of, and four times M.P. 
for, Bath, where he was born in 1742, and 
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buried in 1818 within the Abbey with civic 
ceremony. His great - grandson, Henry 
Palmer, has in his possession documents 
conferring on John Palmer the honorary 
freedoms of York and eleven other im- 
portant towns. 

Information is sought a3 to whether he 
was a Liveryman of the City of London. It 
will be remembered that the ‘‘ Palmer 
Tokens ” were struck in his honour. 

F. W. R. GARNETT. 

The Wellington Club, 

Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


r 





** VosSIONER.”’—This word occurs on the 
brass of Richard Woddomes, in the church of 
Ufton, Warwickshire, who is described (the 
date is 1587) as ‘‘ Parson and Pattron and 
Vossioner of the Churche and Parishe.”’ It 
has been suggested that the word means 
** owner of the advowson.’’ Are there other 
examples of the use of the word in this 
sense ? A. C. C. 


BEWICKIANA.—Bell in his ‘ Catalogue of 
Bewick’s Works,’ 1851, p. 24, says that the 
vignettes of the quadrupeds, without letter- 
press, were done as a supplement to ‘ The 
Figures of Bewick’s Quadrupeds,’ second 
edition, 1824. What are the title of this 
volume, the number of leaves and vignettes, 
also the price when first issued ? 

What was the price on publication of 
‘The Figures of a Supplement to the British 
Birds,’ 1821? Also of the ‘ Additamenta’ 
to the 1826 edition of the ‘ Birds’ ? 

Waite LINE. 


THE INVENTION OF THE INTERVIEW.—The 
Atheneum in its issue for 25 May, 1912 
(p. 596), says :— 

‘* 4 correspondent, noticing our statement that 
W. T. Stead is ‘ credited with the practical inven- 
tion of the interview,’ writes from Brookline, 
Mass., to claim the credit, or discredit, for a pre- 
decessor of Stead’s—James Redpath, an American 
journalist, but an Englishman by birth. In the 
autumn of 1867 he secured and printed in The 
Boston Daily Advertiser an interview with General 
Benjamin F. Butler.” 

Are there any other claimants ? It would 
be interesting to know who was the real 
originator of what to many people must 
prove a very unpleasant ceremonial. 

URLLAD. 


‘“CAMONDS”’ OF WESTPHALIAN BARREN 
ROSEWEED.—In an assignment before me 
the property is the site of the monastery of 
the Augustine Friars in Broad Street, and the 





consideration a fine of one shilling, and the 
annual rent of “‘two Camonds of Westfalia | 
Baren [sic] Roseweed.”’ 


Is there any special significance in this 
unfamiliar payment in kind? It is of 
interest to note that the property includes 
“the whole soyle, circuit and precinct of 
the said monastery, Cumberland House, the 
Excise House, and Glass House.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Replies. 


PARISHES IN TWO OR MORE 
COUNTIES. 
(11 S. ix. 29, 75, 132.) 


THE Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey informs me that there are now no 
parishes divided between two or more 
counties. Within the same county, how- 
ever, some parishes have detached parts, 
and of these a list is published in vol. i. 
(Table 12) of the ‘ Census Returns for 1911.’ 
In that volume a note says that 

‘although a great number of detached parts of 
Civil Parishes have been amalgamated with those 
parishes by which they were surrounded or to 
which they were adjacent, there are, neverthe- 
less, still in existence no fewer than 921 detached 
parts of Civil Parishes.” 

This interesting table, arranged under 
counties, gives the name of the Civil Parish to 
which the several detached parts belong, and 
the names of the parishes surrounding each 
detached part. There is another table in 
the same volume which gives the changes 
in the boundaries of Civil Parishes during 
the inter-censal period 1901-11, effected 
under the provisions of various Local 
Government Acts and Orders, to which I 
made reference on p. 75. 

It will thus be seen that the figures given 
by Dr. A. Mortey Davies from Dr. Blake 
Odgers’s ‘Local Government’ aré quite 
out of date, and no doubt will be amended 
in a future edition of that book. My remarks 
(to which Dr. Daviss took exception) about 
the Ordnance Survey maps are literally 
correct, and not liable to mislead any student 
of this subject. The only complete list of 
the portions of counties once isolated is the 
Schedule to Act 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 64, 
and that is the only safe authority. 

_ Dr. Davis will also find that my state- 
ment about North Woolwich is correct. It 
is now in the Administrative County of 
London, although it is in the geographical 
area of Essex, and was formerly in the 
ancient county of Kent. 

GEORGE F. Boswortu. 

Hilleote, Church Hill Road, Walthamstow. 
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In the Report of the Committee on Parish 
Boundaries ( Parl. Papers, 1873, vol. viii. 
p. 225) some examples are given of parishes 
in two counties. They are: Alfold (Surrey 
and Sussex), Brandon (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
Broomhill (Kent and Sussex), Frant (Kent 
and Sussex), Haverhill (Essex and Suffolk), 
Kedington (Essex and Suffolk), Lamber- 
hurst (Kent and Sussex), Mendham (Norfolk 
and Suffolk). 

Eleven municipal. boroughs also were 
similarly situated, viz., Bristol (Gloucester 
and Somerset), Oxford (Oxford and Berks), 
Stalybridge (Cheshire and Lancashire), Stam- 
ford (Lincolnshire and Northampton), Stock- 
port (Cheshire and Lancashire), Sudbury 
{Suffolk and Essex), Tamworth (Staffs and 
Warwick), Thetford (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
Warrington (Cheshire and Lancashire), Yar- 
mouth (Norfolk and Suffolk), Cardigan 
{Cardigan and Pembroke). 

The same Report also contains examples 
of parishes in two or more hundreds, and of 
parishes with parts enclosed in other parishes. 

F. Puryver WHITE. 


The parish of Yspytty Ifan (¢.e., Welsh 
for ‘‘ Hospice of St. John’’) is divided 
nearly equally between the counties of Den- 
bigh and Carnarvon. The Conway river, 
which is the boundary between the two 
counties, runs through the middle: of the 
parish, and even through the middle of the 
village, placing the church in the county 
of Denbigh, and the vicarage and the village 
school in that of Carnarvon. 

T. LuEcHID JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 





THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT: 
‘*“ HowARD’S GREENS ”’ (11 S. ix. 127, 176). 
—Referring to Mr. GwyTHER’s statement 
that I am in error with regard to the above 
sobriquet of the 24th, I should like to point 
out that Thomas Howard, who commanded 
this regiment, was, as far as I know, no 
connexion of George Howard who was 
Colonel of the 19th. The former commanded 
the 24th from 1717 to 1737, when he was 
transferred to ‘“‘ The Buffs.’’ In accordance 
with our records, the 24th obtained its 
sobriquet of ‘“‘ Howard’s Greens’ at the 
time of Thomas Howard’s transference, to 
distinguish it, his old regiment, from ‘‘ The 
Buffs,” then called ‘‘ Howard’s.’’ When 
Col. George Howard was appointed to the 
19th in 1738, this regiment became known 
as the ‘‘ Green Howards,” in contradistine- 
tion to the old ‘‘ Howard’s Greens,” the 24th. 

B. Leacu, Lieut.-Col., 24th Regt. 





PETER THE WILD Boy (11 S. ix. 146).— 
This protégé of George I. appears to have 
boarded for a time with Mrs. King, who 
kept one of the dames’ houses at Harrow 
School. Among the other pupils resident 
in the same house were Dr. Parr and Sir 
William Jones, then near the end of their 
school career. As this would be in 1760 or 
thereabouts, Peter, who is supposed to 
have been born in Hanover about 1712, 
must have been a somewhat old boy when 
he sojourned at an English public school. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


ADMIRAL Sir CHARLES Hamitton (11 S. 
ix. 49).—The present representative of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton, Bt., Governor 
of Newfoundland, is Sir Edward Archibald 
Hamilton, late Captain Coldstream Guards, 
who in 1892 succeeded his cousin, Sir Charles 
John James Hamilton, Colonel Scots Guards, 
and son of the Governor of Newfoundland, 
as fourth baronet of Marlborough House, 
Hants, having already, in 1851, succeeded his 
grandfather as second baronet of Tre- 
binshun House, co. Brecon. According to 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hamilton was Governor of Newfoundland 
from 1818 to 1824 (13 May, 1818, to 5 July, 
1824, says The Gentleman's Magazine). 
He attained the rank of Admiral in 1830; 
was nominated a K.C.B. at the beginning of 
1833; and died at his residence, Iping, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, on 14 Sept., 1849, aged 82. 
His father, Sir John Hamilton, Captain R.N., 
was created a baronet in 1776 for his gallant 
conduct during the siege of Quebec in the 
previous year, and died in 1784. 

I shall be grateful for any information 
concerning Sir Charles Hamilton’s prede- 
cessor, Vice-Admiral Francis Pickmore, New- 
foundland’s first resident Governor, who 
was appointed 23 March, 1816, and died in 
the colony, at St. John’s, 24 Feb., 1818. 

FrebD. R. GALE. 


MusicaL ConGRESSES (1! 8S. ix. 10).—I 
find myself able to answer part of this 
inquiry. A Musical Congress took place at 
Malines on 12 Sept., 1881, and a com- 
memorative medal was struck, bearing on 
one side the inscriptions: ‘‘ Premier congrés 
musical & Malines, organisé par la Société 
royale Réunion Grique,’ and “sous le 
patronage de Sa Majesté Léopold IT., 1881” ; 
on the other side the arms of the town with 
the motto “‘ In fide constans.”’ 

There is an illustration of the medal in 
Van den Bergh’s ‘ Catalogue des Monnaies,’ 
&e., Malines, 1899, tome ii. p. 99, plate 35., 
fig. 71. Leo C. 
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FirE-WALKING (11 S. ix. 49, 114, 151).— 
Although the two following instances do 
not bear directly on fire-walking, they may 
be considered sufficiently curious to find a 
place. They are both taken from that 
museum of curious lore known as ‘ Wanley’s 
Wonders,’ published in 1774 :-— 

“Rodericus_ Fonseca, a physician of great 
reputation in Pisa, bought for his household em- 
ployment a negro slave. She, as often as she 
pleased, took burning coals into her hands and 
mouth without any hurt at all; this was con- 
firmed to me by Gabriel Fonseca, an excellent 
physician in Rome, and by another of deserved 
credit, who told me he had frequently seen the trial 
and red-hot coals held in her hand till almost 
cold, and this without any impression of fire left 
upon her; and I myself saw the same being done 
by a she negro in the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
to which I was physician.—Petr. Serv. in dissert. 
de Ung. Armar, pp. 29-30. 

“It is familiarly known all over Pisa, of 
Martinus Ceccho, a townsman of Montelupo, that 
he used to take hot coals in his hand, put them 
in his mouth, and bite them in pieces with his 
teeth, till he had extinguished them. He would 
tread upon them with his bare feet. He would 
put boiling lead into his mouth, and suffer a 
burning candle to be held under his tongue, as he 
put it out of his mouth; and many such other 
things as may seem incredible ; all this was con- 
firmed to me by divers Capuchins, and my worthy 
friend Nicholaus Accursius, of the Order of 
St. Francis.—Petr. Serv. in dissert. de Ung. 
Armar, pp. 33-4.” 

GALLOWAY FRASER. 

Strawberry Hill. 


THE RED Butt THEATRE (11 S. ix. 150).— 
I have been able to secure evidence of three 
plays being produced at this theatre in the 
reign of James I. :— 

1. “ If it be not Good the Divelisinit. A now 
Play as it hath bin lately acted with great applause 
by the Queene’s Majesties servants, at the Red 
Bull; written by Thomas Decker.” 4to. 1612. 

2. ‘Swetnam the Woman-hater arraign’d by 
Women.’ Comedy acted at the Red Bull by the 
late Queen’s servants. Anonymous. 4to. 1620. 

3. ‘Herod and Antipater, with the Death of 
the fair Mariam.’ Tragedy by Gervase Markham 
and William Sampson. Acted at the Red Bull. 
4to. 1622. 
ee" ‘Companion to the Playhouse,’ 

Thomas Killigrew, Charles II.’s favourite, 
and a dramatic writer of some distinc- 
tion, as a boy got into this theatre without 
paying by playing the part of a devil. 
Pepys attended the theatre on 23 March, 
1662, to see a tragedy by W. Rowley— 
‘All’s Lost by Lust ’—but he records in his 
Diary that the whole play was poorly done 
and with much disorder. There were only 
about ten people with him in the pit, and 
not one hundred in the whole house. 

Wan. NorMAN. 





TARRING (11 S. viii. 368, 416, 473; ix. 
158).—I have particulars of over thirty 
persons (males) bearing the name of Tarring, 
including most of those mentioned by 
W. S. B. H., but the most important point 
has not been noted (see viii. 416), viz., in- 
formation as to change from Terringe to 
Tarring in Sussex, and evidence of early use 
of the word as a patronymic in Devonshire. 
Thanks to W. 8. B. H. G 


SHILLETO (11S. ix. 71, 136).—In his Bible, 
which we still possess, my great-great-grand- 
father Richard Shillito wrote :— 

** The letter (e) was left out of our name in the 
Year of our Lord 1760. Tho’ according to the 
arms some puts it in and some leaves it out, but 
I think the original way has been without the e.” 

Shillitoe of Heath, near Wakefield, in the 
Wapentake of Agbrig and Mosley, bore 
Argent, in a fesse between three cocks’ heads 
erased sable, erected, beaked, and jolloped 
or, @ mitre of the third. 

These were the arms of Bishop John 
Alcock, who in 1497 founded Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and are to-day the arms of the 
college. 

Another coat: Or, a chevron between 
ten cross - crosslets sable. Crest: A lion 
rampant argent, decently crowned or, in 
flames of fire proper. Motto: ‘‘ Quod 
honestum utile est.” 

A third coat: Azure, in chief a key 
between two fleurs-de-lis, and in base a 
fleur-de-lis between two keys, the wards 
erect, or. Crest as before. 

In the Ackworth Registers the name is 
spelt (1569-98) Shillito; in 1599 Elizabeth 
Shillitowe occurs. 

Robert de Sigillo was one of the signatories 
of the charter of Hugh de Laval to the 
monks of Pontefract about the year 1621. 

ARTHUR SHILLITOE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


With reference to my suggestion that 
Shilleto is probably a corruption of De 
Sigillo, I am now informed that the charter 
of Hugh de Laval of Pontefract (Yorkshire) 
was signed by Henry I., King of England, 
&c., and Robert de Sigillo. As Pontefract 
appears to have been the original home of 
the Shillitoes, this tends to confirm my sug- 
gestion. George Shillitoe, who was born 
about 1565, was Mayor of Pontefract in 
1622, and his son Gervase was Mayor 
during the siege in 1644. His grandson 


(another George Shillitoe) was Mayor of 
Pontefract in 1665, and again in 1679; and 
his great-grandson, Gervase, was Mayor in 
1694, and died in 1725, leaving two sons, 
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George and Christopher. The George Shilli- 
toe who was Mayor in 1622 is referred to by 
John Taylor, the “Water Poet,” in his 
‘Very Merrie Wherrie Ferry Voyage; or, 
Yorke for my Money: From London to 
Yorke by Water, and Back by Land’ :— 

So farewell Yorke, the tenth of August, then 

Away came I for London with my men ; 

To dinner I to Pomfret* quickly rode 

Where good hot venison staid for my abode ; 

I thank the worshipful George Shillitoe, 

He filled my men and me, and let us go. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


** CosTREL ”’ (11 S. ix. 147).—I remember 
how in the fields at harvest-time the “ sup- 
pings ” were handed round, filled from a keg, 
in wooden cups and horns, both being 
spoken of as ‘‘costrels.”” The wooden cups 
or “masers”’ were bowls of hard wood, 
somewhat shallower than the early porcelain 
teacups. The word ‘“costrel’’ is in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Archaic Dictionary.’ 

THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


‘THE HONOURS THREE ” (11 S. viii. 467; 
ix. 34, 115).— The matter is a purely his- 
torical one, which Henry Scott Riddell had 
no doubt in view (probably through the Sir 
Walter Scott episode of opening the chest 
in Edinburgh Castle in 1818). I dealt with 
the historical setting of the matter in my 
volume ‘ The Lone Shieling,’ &c., pp. 227-8. 

G. M. Fraser. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 

ForMs OF THE NAME JAMES (11S. ix. 151). 
—This appears in the Slavonic languages as 
Yakov (Russian), Jakub, Jakob, or Jaka. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham. 


CorFFIN-SHAPED CHAPELS (11 S. ix. 51, 
114).—Your correspondent at the latter 
reference is probably mistaken as regards 
churches of coffin shape in Philadelphia, 
although some of the older churches are 
unprepossessing in outline and ornament. 
The modern Roman Catholic churches in 
Philadelphia are mostly highly ornate speci- 
mens of external and internal architecture. 
By “Stephen Giraud,” the philanthropist, 
your correspondent must mean Stephen 
Girard, who founded Girard College, an insti- 
tution for the care and education of orphan 
boys, and which now maintains over a 
thousand such. Nor could Stephen Girard 
have been buried in any Roman Catholic 
church, for he was a French Deist of the 
type so abundant in the latter part of 





* Pontefract is still pronounced Pomfret in 
Yorkshire. 





the eighteenth century. He included in his 
will a provision that no ordained clergymen 
should ever enter Girard College. His views 
are also shown by the names of some of the 
ships he owned: Rousseau, Voltaire. I 
think his body lies in the main building of 
the College. Henry LEFFMANN. 
Philadelphia. 


It was Stephen Girard (not Giraud) who 
founded the “college,” whch is really a large 
boys’ school. ‘“‘ The Girard College case ”’ is 
one of the landmarks of American law. But 
is it clear that Stephen’s remains were in- 
terred under a Roman Catholic church in 
Philadelphia ? He was a@ freethinker, and 
had an antipathy to all priests, parsons, 
and preachers, who are excluded by the 
terms of his will from visiting Girard College, 
though some have done so in disguise. 

RicHARD THORNTON. 


“To pri” (11 S. ix. 148).—The word 
‘pill’? has a large variety of meanings in 
slang and dialect, but the following, taken 
from Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its 
Analogues,’ probably cover the use of the 
word in ‘ Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle’ :— 

“Pill, subs. 2 (common). A disagreeable or 

objectionable person ; a bore.” 
Hence the adjective ‘“‘ pilling ’’=disagree- 
able, boring. ‘‘A_ pilling good - natured 
curate’’; ‘“ pilling reflection”; ‘ without 
any sense of pill.” 

Pill, verb. 2 (University). 
talk platitudes.”’ 

With its derivatives, probably the usual 
meaning. “Don’t pill” ; “ Pilled till after 
12”; “Fears of my pilling”; “The pill 
goes on of what we do at Oxford”’; ‘The 
two pill-consecrated chairs of Poetry and 
History ”; ‘‘ Pilsome and unpilsome.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


To twaddle; to 


Bolton. 


“‘Sypnry Carton ” aT OLD SHREWSBURY 
Scnoot (11 S. ix. 149).—Whatever the 
motive for making Carton and Stryver 
Salopians, theirs is not the only case in 
which an actually existing school has been 
given the honour of educating one of 
Dickens’s characters. Richard Carstone in 
‘Bleak House’ was a Wykehamist. We 
are told that his public-school career had 
lasted for eight years, and that he “had 
learnt to make Latin Verses of several sorts 
in the most admirable manner.” Mr. 
Matthew Pocket, Pip’s private tutor in 
‘ Great Expectations,’ “had been educated 
at Harrow and at Cambridge, where he had 
distinguished himself.” In ‘ Edwin Drood ’ 
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there are touches, discoverable by the 
curious, which incline one to conjecture that 
Dickens thought of the Rev. Septimus 
Crisparkle as an Etonian. The author’s 
eldest son had been at Eton. As for Uni- 
versities, the hero of ‘ George Silverman’s 
Explanation ’ was a Cambridge man and a 
Fellow of his College; of which College is 
not told us. The Royal and Religious 
Foundation of Trinity is, I fear, connected 
with a less pleasing character; for the 
Tramp in ‘The Uncommercial Traveller’ 
who writes a begging letter ‘‘from the 
-village beer-shop in pale ink of a ferruginous 
complexion ”’ professes to have been “‘ nursed 
in the lap of affluence ’’ and ‘ educated at 
Trin. Coll. Cam.” EpwarpD BENSLY. 


Charles Dickens was at Shrewsbury about 
sixty years ago, and, I believe, gave a 
reading in the Music Hall. He stayed with 
Dr. Clement, afterwards M.P. for the 
borough. Since the ‘Tale of Two Cities ’ 
must have been written soon after this 
visit, the references to the school are easily 
explained. E. W. 


** Boss’ (11 S. viii. 508).--I am obliged 
for the references to boss. May I say that 
I am afraid they leave the matter more 
obscure than ever? I may say, too, that 
as a lad J grew up with the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and 
my late father Mr. J. P. Owen (your old 
correspondent), in collecting evidence for 
** coaching ’ and “‘ cramming,” ‘‘ combine,”’ 
‘‘akimbo,” &e., rightly (I venture to think) 
deplored the tendency of the successors to 
the care cf that monumental work to con- 
stitute themselves, instead of collectors, 
witnesses, advocates, and finally judges. 

To return to my ‘ muttons.” I cannot 
accept Lyly’s (‘ Euphues ’) “ Call her a bosse ”’ 
as having anything to do with the matter 
in hand, though I shall presently return to 
this point. The example from: Scott’s 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ iv. 55, simply refers to 
the boss of a shield, and is beside the point. 
Knox’s (Edin., 1848) ‘old bosses ”’ 
*‘drunkards”’ explains itself in connexion 
with ‘‘ boose,” and ought not to be in this 
galley at.all. Gayton’s ‘“ boose’”’ in ‘Don 
Quixote’ leaves'-us where we were. MuIss 
GIFFARD 'S quotation (58. x. 289) from Henri 
Conscience, ‘La Guerre des Paysans,’ ‘‘ baes 
Cuylen—ce terme flamand- équivaut a 
maitre,”’ is interesting. 

Now it must be clear that “the Ameri- 
cans’ (which is a geographic term nowa- 


days) were partly Dutch and partly British. 
We may rule out the British, and say at 
once that boss was never introduced by 





them, but adopted by them. From whom ? 
Clearly, from Hawkins’s niggers and _ their 
descendants. I doubt whether the Dutch 
were at any time either sufficiently numerous 
or in sufficiently close contact with the 
British colonists to have given them the 
word. At present I held that bas was the 
recognized term for ‘‘ king” all over Africa, 
and hence its appearance in America. If 
we can argue from the River Vaal < Vahal < 
Vakal (Vacalus, Cesar ?), no philological 
‘law ” yet propounded forbids us to con- 
sider baas as < bahas < bakas. 

It might be looked on, I admit, as Celtic 
in origin, or it might be connected with 
*vaccus (a bull, not necessarily a Papal or 
Trish), or Bacchus. And here, again, we 
have an Egyptian form to meet us—bkhs. 
I am quite ready to accept, on the production 
of evidence, the suggestion that the bkhs of 
Egyptian may be a word adopted into that 
language from surrounding Libyan or other 
tribes, just as we ourselves have adopted 
‘** elephant,’ ‘“‘ crocodile,’’-and “‘ camel” as 
English words. But the form, whether 
bas, or bat, or bakhs, in Egyptian is, as-far as 
cur evidence goes, immeasurably older than 
its appearance in Latin or Greek. 

The alternative theory that boss has 
nothing to do with Egyptian or Greek or 
Latin leaves us in a quandary, although it is 
true that Batavi is the old name for the 
tribe. Yet we know the Dutch baases 
loaded much spicery and nutmeg at ‘Goa, 
and. the Hindustani word for spicery, I 
believe, is baz. Men who wanted as much 
pepper and ginger as the Dutch masters did, 
with probably not a little rope’s-end to speed 
up the loading, might well get the term 
baas (spice-men) as a nickname, and 
with simple’ sailors the term would stick. 
At this point I leave it, because even here 
Aischylus’s Bots eri yAwoon péyas PEByxev. 

Crctn OWEN. 

{For “kinship” in Mr. OWEN’s previous 
article at the above reference read kingship.] 

‘*C’EST PROGRES EN SPIRALE”’ (11 S. ix. 
151).—But Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in his notes 
to Meredith’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (1912), says 
that the ‘“‘ memorable lady ” is presumably 
Mrs. Browning (or Aurora Leigh), and 
quotes the passage from ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
“ What is art,”’ &e., in bk. iv. |. 1151. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


Goethe said :— 

“ Progress has not followed a straight ascending 
line, but a spiral with rhythms of progress and 
retrogression, of evolution and dissolution.” 


W. CLARK THOMLINSON. 
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A BisHopr as Boxer (11 S. viii. 468).— 
The bishop referred to was the Right Rev. 
John Warren, D.D., Bishop of Bangor 
from 1783 to 1800. I have failed to come 
across Dr. Geddes’s Macaronic poem, ‘ The 
Battle of B-ng-r,’ or the epistle mentioned, 
if it is distinct from the poem. But are 
Dr. Geddes’s observations to be taken un- 
reservedly ? ‘The Battle of B-ng-r,’ I am 
led to believe, has in it a nucleus of fact, 
which he has clothed and embellished with 
fancy. What we read about Bishop Warren 
in contemporary literature is most quaintly 
contradictory. He must have been a man 
of distinct character, for he was simply 
worshipped by some and yet hated by others. 
So, historically, the foot-note from ‘A 
Biographical Index,’ &c., should be taken 
cum grano salis, lest it may have been 
instigated by an enemy of the Bishop. It 
may not be out of place for me to show 
how this ‘“‘ boxing” tradition may have a 
nucleus of fact in it. 

The Parliamentary election of 1796, in 
the county of Carnarvon, centred round 
Penrhyn Castle, and consequently round 
Bangor,-as the castle is practically in 
the city. Bangor at that time was hardly 
more than a Cathedral close, and so the 
Cathedral authorities were in the thick of 
the contest. The fight was between two 
branches of the Penrhyn family—the old 
Welsh branch and a new English branch. 
Sir Robert Williams represented the old 
Welsh branch, and bore the baronetcy 
honour of Penrhyn. which had come to him, 
a descendant of a collateral line, through the 
failure of the direct male line. Lord Pen- 
rhyn (first Lord of the first Barony of Pen- 
rhyn) was an Englishman who had become 
the owner of the castle and estates through 
marriage and purchase. Thus the contest 
became a.contest of nationalities. The 
Bishop was an Englishman also, and an 
instance of what was considered in Wales 
a Hanoverian curse—an English bishop 
over a Welsh see. Thus though Dr. Warren 
was a good man and a strong character, 
he was disliked even in many Church 
quarters. Naturally the Bishop took the 
side of Lord Penrhyn in this contest of 
nationalities, and particularly so, since 
Lord Penrhyn lived in the castle hard by, and 
the other candidate lived in another neigh- 
bourhood far away. The Bishop and Lord 
Penrhyn were the two most important 
men in the city and district, and they saw 
a deal of one another. The Welsh element 
among the Cathedral authorities, however, 
took an independent course, and, in spite 
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of the Bishop, sided with Sir Robert Wil- 
liams. They were led by the Diocesan 
Registrar, a man of quite as strong a cha- 
racter as the Bishop himself. The Bishop 
was very angry with the Registrar, and they 
undoubtedly had bitter quarrels over the 
matter, and indeed tradition whispers that 
they did come to blows over it. Neverthe- 
less, it would be unhistorical to follow the 
exaggerations of avowed enemies, or the 
mere statements of Dr. Geddes, on such a 
question. T. Liecuip JONES. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


RapBit Rime (11 S. viii. 150).—I think 
Mr. LANE does not quote this correctly. 
It appeared about 1870 in Good Words for 
the Young, by the author of ‘ Lilliput 
Levee,’ but I do not know who that was. 
It is too long to print in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I 
shall be glad to let Mr. LANE have a copy 
of it if he has not already got one. The 
‘ Ballad of Bunny’ is introduced about the 
middle of the poem, the rest of which is in 
blank verse. It begins :— 

Thou light cloud of amber 

Blown by the west wind ! 

White-bosomed swallow, 

Outpacing the cloud ! 

O thou swift: west wind, 

How far art thou bound for ? 
BROWNMOOR. 


Masor-GENERAL Patrick Durr (ll §S. 
ix. 89, 177).—The following extracts from 
The Gentleman's Magazine give the desired 
information, as well as some further par- 
ticulars that may be of interest :— 

. i, p. 197, Feb.). Deaths. Feb. 2. At 
nie Oe bpp. 1s Beret Patrick Duff, of the 
East India Company’s service; and, on the 6th, 


bie TT tot i, p- 572, June). Deaths. June 3. In 
Hans-place, Chelsea, in her 22d year, Margaret 
Sinclair, eldest daughter of the late General 
Patrick Duff, of Carnousie, Banffshire. 

Your correspondent will find some further 
notes on this Duff family in a query that 
appeared in The Pedigree Register, ii: 351, 
and in my reply thereto in vol. iii. pp. 62-4 
of the same magazine. Ee ALF. 


Henry JAMES CHIPPINDALL (11 5S. ix. 
148).—-Henry James Chippendale (not Chip- 
pindall) became a writer in the Bengal Civil 
Service, 11 July, 1803. He was Commis- 
sioner at Tanjore, 9 Sept., 1833, to 1838, 
and a Senior Merchant till his death at 
Caleutta, 7 July, 1839. : 

General Robert James Latter died 24 Feb., 
1855. There was a memoir of him published 
by Mrs. Baillie in 1870. 





FREDERIC BOASE. 
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Witr1am Parsons: LirE oR HORSE 
Guarps (11 S. ix. 46, 116)—My query as 
to whether “‘ Private Man” meant a com- 
missioned officer or a trooper was caused 
by the assertion that Parsons found that 
he could not enlist as a private man in the 
Life or Horse Guards without a payment of 
seventy guineas. Caulfield’s book uses the 
term ‘‘ by purchase.”’ The term “ Private 
man” given in the two books which I 
quoted is inexact. It should be “ Private 
Gentleman,’’ for that was the description of 
a trooper in the Horse Guards. The 1755 
edition of ‘Magne Britannie Notitia: or, 
The Present State of Great-Britain,’ by 
John Chamberlayne, is only fifteen years 
later than the date when Parsons, after 
declining to pay seventy guineas for enlist- 
ment in the Horse Guards, received his 
Ensign’s commission in a regiment of foot. 

According to p. 254 of ‘A General List,’ 
&e., which is the second part of the book, 
a Private Gentleman in the Horse Guards 
received per diem pay 4s., subsistence 
2s. 103d.; while (p. 256) an Ensign of Foot or 
a Second Lieutenant of Marines received 
pay 3s. 8d., subsistence 3s. Therefore a 


Private Gentleman of the Horse Guards} ] 


received 23d. per diem more than an 
Ensign of Foot or a Second Lieutenant of 
Marines. Reckoned by the year, a trooper 
of the Horse Guards received a little over 
125l., while a commissioned officer as above 
received 1217. 13s. 4d. The Private Man of 
Foot or Marines received per diem pay 8d., 
subsistence 6d. 

Obviously pay and subsistence at the rate 
of rather more than 125. a year might be 
regarded as an investment worth seventy 
guineas. 

Parsons got his Ensign’s commission by 
—_— (ante, p. 46), probably paying nothing 
or it. 

Having read my note on William Parsons, 

Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, editor of ‘ Eton 
College Lists, 1678-1790,’ was good enough 
to send me particulars about him. He 
confirms my suggestion that Parsons, in the 
old Eton List of 1732, is the said William 
Parsons. He says that, 
“‘according to the copy of his birth certificate 
deposited at Eton College. he was baptized Jan. 1 
1717/8, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, being the son o 
Sir William Parsons, baronet, and Frances his wife, 
of Red Lion St. Holborn. He was elected to 
College in 1731, but seems to have left in 1734.” 

Mr. Austen Leigh mentions an article 
written by himself about Parsons in the 
magazine Etoniana, No. 10, in which he 
refers to Burke’s ‘ Trials connected with the 





Aristocracy,’ pp. 271-83, and to ‘ Mysteries 
of Police and Crime,’ by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, vol. i. pp. 343-7. 

There is a full-length portrait of William 
Parsons (G. Cruikshank sc.) in James Caul- 
field’s ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters 
of Remarkable Persons from the Revolution 
in 1688 to the End of the Reign of George IT.,’ 
1819-20, iv., facing p. 126. Caulfield in his 
Preface says that all the portraits given are 
of ‘‘ unquestioned authenticity,” but he 
gives no particulars as to the originals. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Octopus, VENUS’s Ear, AND WHELEK 
(11 S. ix. 128, 173).—Venus’s ear has pos- 
sibly been misread for Venus’s hair (Adé- 
antum capillus Veneris)—maiden-hair. A 
syrup made from the leaves of this plant 
was formerly much used in France as a 
remedy for catarrh. 

S. D. CripprncpALe, M.D. 


MILTON QuERIEs (11 S. ix. 150, 198).—The 
reference for the former of the two queries 
is given by Camden in his ‘ Remaines,’ 2nd 
ed., London, 1614, p. 250, where he says :— 

‘“‘Winefridus borne at Kirton in Devonshire, 
after surnamed Boniface, who converted Freese- 
and to Christianitie, was wont to say, In olde 
time there were golden Prelats, and woodden 
Chalices, but in his time woodden Prelates, and 

olden Chalices. [Beatus Rhenanus libr. 2. rerum 
Jermanicarum.]” 

In the second, Milton is probably referring 
to Padre Paolo’s ‘ Historia del Concilio 
Tridentino,’ published in London in 1619. 
See Lowndes under the heading ‘ Father 
Paul.’ JOHN T. Curry. 


SEAVER Famity (11 S. viii. 229). -- 
Robert Tournay, Rector of Newchurch, in 
Romney Marsh, Kent, married, 1759, Ann 
Sivyer, and died 1785, having had, with 
other issue, Thomas Sivyer Tournay, who 
married widow of Secker. (Berry’s 
‘Kentish Genealogies,’ p. 106.) 

“1616, Nov. 15. 8S. Jo. John Seaver; 
pleb. f. 17.” Matriculation Lists. 


Fox oF STRADBROKE, SUFFOLK (11 S. 
ix. 168).—In the will of Robert Jenner of 
Widhill, Wilts, 1651, there is a bequest of 
101. to ‘my wife’s kinsman M" Nathaniel 
Fox.’ Robert’s wife was Elizabeth, sister 
and coheiress of Henry Longston or Lang- 
ston; the other sister was Ann, wife of 
Robert Kingsland of Dulwich. 

Two or more members of the Jenner 
family were named Nathaniel, probably 
through the above connexion. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 





Berks 


Sandgate. 
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THE SEcoND FOoLIo oF THE SHAKESPEARE 

Prays (11 S. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317; 
ix. 11,73, 114, 172)—Sm Epwin Durninc- 
LAWRENCE says. that the 
“ argument that the use of a as a privative is not 
good Latin is disproved by the fact that ‘ amens’ 
is an excellent classical word.” 
Any tyro in Latin knows that @ in “ amens ”’ 
is the preposition, and is a long vowel, 
while a privative is short. It is well for 
Sm Epwin DurninG-LAWRENCE that Martial 
is deceased, for this extraordinary confusion 
would have supplied the epigrammatist 
with material for a stinging couplet. 


The fact that the porcupine has a hog’s 
head and cloven feet does not by any means 
make it a “hanged-hog.”’ It simply goes 
to show that the artist (erring in the com- 
pany of most of the heraldic painters of the 
day) did not know how to draw a porcupine 
correctly. I am acquainted with a number 
of heraldic representations of porcupines 
of the period, and find the beast drawn in- 
differently snouted or blunt - nosed, pawed 
or cloven-footed. Sometimes it wears a 
chain and collar, sometimes a rope with a 
ring. Surely the artists of the first half of 
the sixteenth century were not “in the 
secret”! D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


In that part of his latest communication 
alluded to by StR Epwin Durnine - Law- 
RENCE as “ answering ”’ me, I find nothing 
of the nature of an answer, unless it be the 
statement that “it was at first intended to 
bring out the translation of Du Bartas in 
Sidney’s name.” Will Sm Epwin kindly 
say whether this is, or is not, a denial that 
Sir Philip Sidney commenced a translation, 
and that Sylvester was referring to that 
fact in his pyramid-shaped statement about 
Sidney, headed by a pheon under which he 
placed Sidney’s crest ? 

As to the point he raises about the 
“ hanged-hog,” I have before me as I write 
(1) a copy of the first edition of the ‘ Arca- 
dia ’—that of 1590; (2) Sylvester’s transla- 
tion of Du Bartas in 1605; and (3) the 
1623 edition of the ‘ Arcadia’; and can 
assure other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that there 
is nothing in the different representations 
of Sidney’s crest to warrant the inference 
drawn. 

It is true that in the 1623 ‘ Arcadia’ a 
cord and what might be called a slip-knot 
appear instead of the collar and chain to be 
seen on the porcupine, which is one of the 
two supporters of the coat of arms on the 





title-page of the earliest or 1590 edition. 
But in the crest over the coat of arms in 
the 1590 edition the collar and chain are 
on so small a scale that any one copying 
them might easily arrive at the representa- 
tion of the crest given in 1623, so far as 
they are concerned. And as to the feet of 
the porcupine, they appear to me to be 
practically the same in the crest of the 1590 
* Arcadia,’ in Sylvester’s rendering of the 
crest in 1605, and in the crest of the 1623 
* Arcadia.’ 

By the way, when in 1627 a sixth book 
was added to the ‘ Arcadia,’ the writer, 
R. B., contributed a Preface in which occurs 
the statement: ‘‘I have added a limme to 
Apelles Picture.”” See Beling’s address ‘ To 
the Reader ’ on p. 485. 

J. DENHAM PARSONS. 


‘* A FACT IS A LIE AND A HALF” (11 S. ix. 
170).—This seems to me to indicate a 
reversal of the process of suppressio veri. 
If a fact consisted of three points, a state- 
ment containing only two of the points, the 
other being deliberately suppressed, might 
convey an absolutely untrue impression, and 
therefore be a lie. If, however, the sup- 
pressed point was added to the statement 
containing the other two points, the real 
fact would be made manifest. ae Se 

St. Raphael. 


“Startups Enp ” (118. ix. 151).—I fear I 
cannot help Mr. W. B. GerisuH to the origin 
of this name. But the word “startups ”’ 
was once used for boots of some kind. I 
have a note under date 1607 (reference un- 
fortunately lost) as follows: ‘‘ His holy 
day roabes went on, his startups new blackt, 
his cap faire brusht.”’ 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. ix. 87, 177).— 
I shall be obliged if Mr. Tom Jonss will give 
me his authority for the date of the introduc- 
tion of saffron into Cambridgeshire, which is 
just what I want to know. I gather from 
Morant and many later writers (also from 
Camden) that there is nothing more definite 
known than that it is said to have been 
introduced at about that time. Canon 
Ellacombe says the original ‘authority is 
unknown. Cc. C. B. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES SOBIESKI Doua- 
LASS (11 S. viii. 232).—See 8 S. xi. 66, 110, 
157. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[We regret that at p. 194 the above references 
were inserted under the name of the wrong 
Clementina.] 
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Hotes on Books. 


French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century: a 
Historical Introduction. By Albert Léon Gué- 
rard. (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.) 

M. Gu&RARD in this valuable work goes to the 

very root of things, and first of all seeks to know 

‘‘ what Nature has done for the region we call 

France, and to what extent geography controls or 

explains its destiny’”’; and his conclusion is that 

‘ Nature in France is not oppressive. It did not 
lay upon man too heavy a curse, nor did_it 
demoralize him through excessive bounty. The 
result is that in France the human factor is all- 
important : there are no geographical influences 
that can be traced inevitably.” 

The first characteristic of the people is said to 
be “a certain cheerfulness, not exuberant and 
spasmodic, but gentle and suffused through the 
daily routine of life.” A second trait is “a 
nervous temperament, highstrung, excitable, 
expansive, and explosive, quickly moved to 
enthusiasm and to despair.” ‘“‘ A third cha- 
racteristic of the French is their sociability ” ; 
and the fourth “ intellectualism.” ‘The French 
are not pre-eminently mystical, sentimental, or 
imaginative, and they yield the palm of practical 
sense to the Anglo-Saxons. ‘ Common sense 
is but the popular name for ‘ reason,’ still the 
goddess of many a French mind. The French 
are passionate reasoners and rationalists. They 
love abstract ideas with an intensity which their 
neighbours can hardly realize. Even facts are 
despised as disorderly, until they have been 
reduced to logical laws.” 

After all the intercourse between England and 
France during the last hundred years, there is 
still room for an accurate description, such as 
M. Guérard gives us in his ‘ Historical Introduc- 
tion,’ of the home life of the French people. 
They are still regarded by some persons only as 
leaders in fashion and pleasure, whereas the truth 
is that there is no country in the world where the 
simple love of home is greater, and where the 
affection between the members of a family is more 
perfect. The wishes of the parents are held in re- 
spect, the mother mostly taking the lead in the 
home, where she exercises a benevolent sway. The 
prudence with which provision is made for the 
future is shown by the “‘ dots ”’ given to daughters, 
the investments for these being commenced from 
the day of birth. This plan is frequently adopted 
by the very poorest. The French peasant as a 
rule is inclined to save, a fact proved at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War, when the 
peasantry poured forth their savings to help 
to pay the war indemnity, and it became a 
proverb, ‘‘ The stockings of the peasantry have 
saved France.” 

The political history of modern France is 
the signal illustration of the national character, 
Of the eleven régimes tried between 1789 and 1870 
it has often been remarked that none except the 
present .Republic has survived the generation of 
its founders. 

We are glad to see that, while the author 
‘holds no brief for Bonaparte,’ the Second 
Empire is treated more justly than has been the 
case since the terrible sorrows of 1870. The 


author says of it that the Coup d’Etat gave it 





its characteristic stamp : that the whole régime, like 
its initial act, bore the mark of the kindly, well- 
meaning Prince whom no one approached without 
loving him. Directly it was established ‘ there 
was a sudden and, as it then seemed, boundless 
expansion. The trunk lines were hastily com- 
pleted and added to; steam navigation was 
developed; an ironclad navy was created ; 
telegraphy first applied; the Suez Canal com- 


menced and completed, mainly as a French 
undertaking. Most of the great cities were 
practically rebuilt. At Marseilles hills were 


levelled.” Paris under Haussmann became a 
marble city. At Cherbourg the Emperor “‘ revived 
the marvels of Egypt.” ‘‘ This industrial and com- 
mercial development was so intense, so exuberant, 
that it assumed a sort of poetic grandeur—the 
epic of productivity and wealth.” 

Nor was the commercial side forgotten: ‘‘ The 
‘Crédit Foncier,’ a national mortgage bank imi- 
tated everywhere, was Napoleon’s earliest crea- 
tion. Material help and co-operative associations 
were encouraged.” Taine was not a Bonapartist, 
therefore the opinion he expresses in his ‘ Carnets 
de Voyage ’ is free from bias. He states: ‘‘ One 
must confess there is in this country a sudden 
expansion of public prosperity, similar to that 
of the Renascence or of the time of Colbert.... 
The Emperor understands France and his century 
better than any of his predecessors.” 

The extension of trade with other countries 
was his constant desire. Particularly was this 
the case in regard to England, and by the 
postal treaty of the Ist of January, 1855, the 
postage of letters between France and this country 
was reduced from eightpence to fourpence. 
France was the first country to make this change, 
the others retaining their old charges of eight- 
pence and more. In 1860 the Emperor again 
showed his wish to further the intercourse between 


.the two countries by a commercial treaty, and 


Chevalier and Cobden secured some measure of 
free trade. We know from information we had 
at the time that the terms would have been more 
favourable, but that the Emperor’s wishes were 
thwarted by the French manufacturers. These 
may have been influenced in a measure by 
attacks made by our press on the Emperor's 
foreign policy, which caused much mistrust. 
The Emperor did his best to restore confidence. 
This was the age of pamphlets,and he caused one 
to be issued entitled ‘ The Emperor: Napoleon III. 
and England,—an appeat to Europe, seeking 
to show that the alliance with England ‘“ re- 
moved all thoughts of conquest.’ It was sold 
at a penny, and its small price caused it to have 
a large sale both here and in France, where it was 
issued in French. ‘“‘An Englishman out of 
Office’ replied to this in a pamphlet entitled 
‘A Voice from England,’ published by Chapman 
& Hall. The number of pages was the same— 
twenty-four—but the price was sixpence, it 
having no Treasury funds to ‘back it. But 
Cobden’s influence in the cause of peace between 
England and France was greater: than that of 
any pamphlet. Chevalier on C€obden’s death 
rendered tribute to ‘his friend and fellow- 
labourer,”’ and at a meeting of the Société d’Eco- 
nomie Politique spoke of “ the strong sympathy 
he had for France, and some French traits of 
character which he possessed,. which did not,. 
however, prevent his being a thorough English-- 
man, wholly devoted to his country.” 
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In regard to the war of 1870 M. Guérard says : 
‘We do not believe in the fatalistic delusion of 
‘inevitable wars,’ but we must confess that no 
conflict was ever more difficult to avert than that 
between France and Prussia....From the day of 
Sadowa the two nations were like two locomotives 
rushing towards each other on a single track.” 
The belief was cherished that France would 
some day tear up the hateful treaties of Vienna, 
and reconquer her ‘“ natural frontiers.’’ Ger- 
many had, after a long eclipse, grown to the full 
consciousness of her national unity. Thus the 
ambitions of the two countries were in direct con- 
flict. M. Guérard denies that Napoleon was alone 
responsible for the war. The assertion that he 
was thus responsible, he says, ‘is absolutely 
contrary to facts. The Empire in 1870 was a 
constitutional monarchy, not essentially different 
from that of England. <A Liberal Ministry led 
by a former Republican, a Chamber of Deputies 
elected by universal suffrage, and comprising a 
numerous opposition, were swept off their feet 
by the wave of popular chauvinism....The fact 
remains that the responsibility for the whole 
piece of criminal folly on the French side rests 
with the Government, Parliament, the journalists, 
the populace—all the official or self-appointed 
spokesmen of national opinion.” 

We regret we have not space to devote to the 
chapters on the Third Republic, which deal with 
the Social Question, Education, and the Religious 
Question. 

M. Guérard closes with eloquent words denying 
that France is ‘* decadent,”’ and we are sure he says 
truly that: ‘‘ The one great asset of the French 

eople is their indomitable vitality. The mighty 
cant of France is throbbing with unconquerable 
life.” 


A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, being a 
History and Explanation of Certain Terms used 
in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, Music, 
Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, &e. By John 
S. Bumpus. New Edition. (Werner Laurie, 
6s. net.) 

WE regret that we are not able to say much in 
praise of this compilation. To begin with, its 
title is a misnomer. True, it contains a number 
of articles on ecclesiastical subjects alphabetically 
arranged ; but, on the one hand, the subjects 
dealt with have been capriciously selected, and, 
on the other, the information supplied under a 
given heading is not seldom of a miscellaneous 
nature. A work calling itself ‘ A Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms” should surely contain 
articles on such words as “order,” “ bishop,” 
“priest,” ‘‘deacon,” ‘‘monk,” ‘‘ Eucharist, 
“ liturgy,” ‘‘ chapel,” ‘‘ cross,” “ baptism ”—to 
mention but a few of those conspicuous by their 
absence. Some—but by no means all—of the 
information which might be sought under the 
headings ‘ Eucharist ’ and ‘ Cross’ will be found 
under ‘ Housel’ and ‘ Altar Cross,’ and so on; 
but there are no cross-references to indicate what 
is the word chosen as the heading for a particular 
set of statements. And many important topics 
are entirely omitted. 

Nor, apart from this, are the articles always 
satisfactory. In dealing with vestments no 
allusion is made to their secular origin. The 
account of the ‘‘ Angelus,’’ to take an easy example, 
is confused and not exactly correct. The relation 





to one another, historically speaking, of the 
keeping of the feast of the Nativity and that of 
the Epiphany appears as if inverted, though 
this may be partly due to infelicitous statement. 
“Ite Missa est’ is translated ‘“‘ Go, the Mass is 
over,” with no further explanation of the original 
use of the phrase, or allusion to its history. 
The definition of ‘‘ Cardinal,” in its Roman use, is 
““(1) A dignitary of the Roman Church next in 
rank to the Pope.’ These are but examples 
chosen, more or less at random, because they can 
be cited briefly. 


Much in a study of terms depends on the 
derivation of these: derivations are here given 
or omitted in the most haphazard way. Thus 
to “‘ Breviary ”—said to be in Latin breviarum, 
and in French breviare—there is added no expla- 
nation of the origin of the word ; nor, as we again 
turn over the pages and take words at random, 
do we find any proper account given of the ety- 
mology and history in their ecclesiastical con- 
nexion of ‘* font,’’ ‘‘ chalice,”’ ‘‘ basilica,’ ‘‘ bedes- 
man,” ‘‘ canon,” or ‘‘ diocese.” 

The most careful part of the work is that 
devoted to music, and there are some good 
notes on survivals of customs and on stray items 
of antiquarian interest. The writer would have 
done much better if he had published so much of 
his material as is worth publishing in the form 
of a collection of essays on various ecclesiastical 
matters. Set out in the guise of a work of refer- 
ence, which is expected to be methodical, inclu- 
sive of everything important, clear, and accurate, 
it is sadly unsatisfactory by reason of its jumbled 
arrangement, its misprints. and mistakes, and its 
astonishing incompleteness. This is the more to 
be regretted because the writing has pleasant 
qualities, and the author plainly possesses both 
considerable information and a cheerful zeal 
which in some respects is according to knowledge. 


Mr. CEcCIL CLARKE writes: ‘The Royal 
Exchange. (See 11S. ii. 508; iii. 385; iv. 138, 
176, 499.)—It is gratifying to be able to record 
that the long-promised guide to the Royal 

{xchange with its mural paintings has now been 
issued at the price of sixpence. Mr. Charles 
Welch, F.S.A., late jlibrarian of the Corporation 
of London, calls his booklet ‘ [Illustrated Account 
of the Royal Exchange and the Pictures therein,’ 
giving us, it will no doubt be generally agreed, a 
notable, exhaustive history of the present edifice 
and of the former ones. Upon the final page is a 
list of the airs played by the chimes of that once 
eccentric and erratic timepiece, the Royal Ex- 
change clock. 

** Those who have had experience in the produc- 
tion of works of this class can testify to the 
amount of care and patient research involved. 
The public will thus be grateful to Mr. Welch for 
his labours, and to the Gresham Committee for 
providing this useful guide for the benefit of 
visitors. Some may regret, with myself, that the 
author has not inciuded a key to the chief per- 
sonages in the pictures, as to whose identity many 
are often at fault. A stouter cover to the booklet 
would also, in my humble opinion, be an ad- 
vantage. And might not, in future editions, the 
well-known grasshopper of Sir Thomas Gresham 
re an appropriate adornment to its title- 
page 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. BROWNE & BROWNE of Newcastle 
have sent us their Catalogue No. 108. They have 
a good copy of Ackermann’s ‘ Public Schools,’ 
1816, 30/.; the first folio edition of Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1624, 71. 78.; “‘A 
Curious Treatise of the Nature and Quality of 
Chocolate, written in Spanish by Antonio Col- 
menero....and put into English by Don Diego 
de Vades-forte,” a small quarto of 27 pp., “‘ Im- 
printed at London by J. Okes, 1640,” 51.3; a 
copy in good state, save that a leaf or two is 
wanting, of the Coburger ‘Chronicon Nurem- 
burgense,’ 151.; a copy of the rare, privately 
printed translations from Calderon — ‘ The 
Mighty Magician’ and ‘Such Stuff as Dreams 
are made of’—done by FitzGerald, bearing a 
few MS. corrections in his hand, and the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ From Edward FitzGerald ” on the wrapper, 
15l.; and a collection of 67 portraits after Van 
Dyck, selected for their state, each portrait 
hinged on a sheet of cardboard, 301. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps’s short list of Re- 
mainders includes Morrison’s ‘ Painters of Japan,’ 
containing about 120 reproductions in collotype 
and colours, 2 vols., folio, 21. 10s. (less than half 
its original price). Another work of Japanese 
interest is Joly’s ‘Legend in Japanese Art,’ 
reduced from 41. 4s. to 2l.2s. A good bargain is 
the Furniss Centenary Thackeray, with all the 
original illustrations (over 1,500, and in addition 
500 by Furniss), Edition de Luxe, 20 vols. (only 
1,000 copies printed), 57. 5s. (published at 101. 10s. 
net). There are choice works on Birds. Other 
items include Johnson’s Works, 16 vols., 1903 
(the only complete uniform edition, including all 
his reviews, pamphlets, lives, journals, &c.), 
31. 3s. (published at 8l.); Mortimer’s ‘ Burial- 
Grounds of East Yorkshire,’ 1l. 2s.; and Hak- 
luyt, 20 vols., 1905-7, 51. (published at 121. 10s.). 
There is a special offer of the few remaining 
copies of Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ third edition, 
13 — including the Supplement, 121. (published 
at 251.). 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons’ Catalogue 31 
contains a fine collection of engravings and 
etchings, and original drawings by Old Masters. 
At the head of Americana is a set of four rare 
mezzotints, full-length portraits of American 
Indian Kings, from the Morrison Collection, 
45 guineas. Under Canada is a set of four large 
lithographic views, very rare, 12in. by 18 in., 
18l. 18s. There are a number of Sporting 
Prints. Under Caricatures, English and French, 
are many items, including ‘Cries of Paris,’ 
by Carle Vernet, 4/1. 15s. Among the general 
entries are Singleton’s ‘ Peasants’ Wedding’ 
and ‘The Benediction, a pair of charming 
stipples, brilliantly printed in colours, 12 in. 
by 10in., 107. 10s. Choice specimens of J. R. 
Smith’s work are ‘ Black, Brown, and Fair’ 
and ‘The Three Frail Sisters,’ oval coloured 
stipples, 8 in. by 8 in., 401. Among Fancy Mezzo- 
tints are Northcote and W. Ward’s ‘A Young 
Lady encouraging a Low Comedian,’ 48 guineas 
and Hoppner and S. W. Reynolds’s ‘ Rusticity, 
very scarce, 351. Among Old Etchings are 
Blake’s illustrations to Hayley’s ‘ Ballads on 





Animals,’ very scarce, 101. 10s. Under Row- 
landson are original drawings and aquatints. 
There are in addition Military Prints, Naval 
Prints, and Views of London. The Catalogue, 
which is illustrated, is an interesting one. 


ONE of the chief features of Mr. Frank Redway’s 
Catalogue No. 15 is a collection of original MSS. 
of Andrew Lang’s, together with a number of 
autograph letters of which he and his works form 
the subject. The best item—for which 201. is 
asked—is the MS. of a humorous article (un- 
published) on ‘ Cricket: Authors v. Publishers,’ 
of which the extracts given in the Catalogue are 
certainly entertaining. Among the ‘ Association ” 
books which figure here Coleridge’s own copy of 
his ‘Poems on Various Subjects,’ with MS. 
alterations and a note, offered for 101., is perhaps 
the most interesting. In this class we noticed 
also Mr. Yeats’s Prompt Copy of ‘ Countess 
Cathleen,’ bearing the alterations, additions, 
and remarks made by the poet and Miss Florence 
Farr, a work which does not seem expensive at 
4l. 4s. Another treasure, which may be had for 
the comparatively small sum of 41. 17s. 6d., is 
a complete set of the first issues of Caldecott’s 
Picture-Books, 16 vols., in their original wrappers. 
A complete set of Surtees first editions, including 
the ‘ Analysis of the Hunting Field ’ and the first 
complete edition (the fourth of the main body of 
the work) of ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ 
9 vols. in all, costs 781. A smaller item which 
may interest some of our readers is The Toma- 
hawk from June, 1867 (No. 6), to January, 1870 
(No. 142), 21s. Another valuable set is that of 
first editions of Borrow—22 vols. for 681. Wemay 
also mention several first editions of Hardy (the 
best, ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’ 2 vols., bound 
by Root, 81. 10s.); a first edition of Richard 
Jefferies’s ‘The Scarlet Shawl,’ 1874, 51. 5s. ; 
a game called ‘The Game of Human Life,’ 
with rules—a large folding sheet mounted on 
linen, having 67 good coloured pictures, with 
case, of c. 1800—2/. 2s.; another similar game, 
called ‘The Panorama of London,’ also 2l. 2s. ; 
and a large number of Kate Greenaway items. 
Last, but not least, Mr. Redway has a first edi- 
tion of the ‘ Fragmenta Aurea’ of Suckling, with 
the portrait by Marshall, 1646, 351. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Astices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. R.—Forwarded. 

T. F. H.—See 11S. v. 488; vi. 136. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE.—HERTHA HAMILTON 
vuppies the reference for ‘“‘ Anger which,” &¢c.— 
* Iliad,’ xviii. 108-10. 

_S. T.—Mr. Roserts Crow writes that he has a 
list of Locke wills in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury from 1785 to_1810 (65 in all) and seven 
extracts, which he would be pleased to show you 
if you would like to see them. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 190, col. 1, 1. 6 from foot 
for 1888 read 1896. 











